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A Trip  Through  the  Indian 
Country. 

Arranged  by  Mary  G.  Burdette. 


First  Voice. 

Their  name  is  on  your  waters; 

Ye  cannot  wash  it  out. 

’Tis  where  Ontario’s  billows 
Like  ocean  surge  is  curled, 

Where  strong  Niagara’s  thunders  wake 
The  echoes  of  a world; 

Where  broad  Missouri  bears  us 
Rich  produce  from  the  West, 

And  Rappahannock  sweetly  sleeps 
On  fair  X'irginia’s  breast. 

Your  everlasting  mountains 
• Speak  tlieir  dialect  of  yore; 

Their  memory  liveth  on  your  hills, 

Their  baptism  on  your  shore. 

Who  are  they  ? Where  are  they  ? What  are  they  ? 

“The  North  .American  Indian,  as  found  by  our  Pilgrim 
fathers,  was  a savage,  his  language  a jargon  of  nasal  and 
guttural  sounds,  and  his  clothing,  when  he  wore  any,  made 
of  the  skins  of  animals  taken  in  hunting.  Physically 
he  was  tall  and  well-formed,  but  intellectually  he  was  a 
child.  He  extended  to  the  stranger  from  over  the  sea  a 
welcome,  open  and  generous,  allowed  him  to  occupy  lands 
that  were  his  by  right  of  possession,  and  from  time  to  time, 
by  opportune  warning  and  friendly  aid,  saved  the  pale-face 
from  calamity  and  destruction.  How  changed  are  the  con- 
ditions to-day.  The  Indian  was  then,  numerically,  the 
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majority;  he  is  now  a very  small  minority.  He  was  then 
the  rightful  owner  of  the  land  — mountain  and  plain,  river 
and  lake ; but  he  has  been  gradually  driven  from  his  hunt- 
ing-grounds in  the  East,  until  nearly  all  have  crossed  the 
Mississippi,  and  even  in  the  West  they  are  not  permitted  to 
roam  at  will,  nor  hunt  where  they  please,  but  are  confined 
upon  tracts  of  land  known  as  Indian  Reservations.  There 
are  about  one  hundred  of  these  reservations  in  the  United 
States,  of  which  the  principal  ones  are  in  the  Indian  and 
Oklahoma  Territories.  Indian  Territory  is  the  home  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes,  the  Cherokees,  the  Creeks,  the  Choc- 
taws, the  Chickasaws,  and  the  Seminoles.” 

Oklahoma  was  originally  a part  of  Indian  Territory,  but 
was  organized  as  a separate  territory  in  1890.  In  it  we  find 
the  Comanches,  Kiowas,  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  Caddoes, 
and  Wichitas.  Besides  the  Indians  mentioned  there  are  a 
number  of  remnants  of  other  tribes  in  these  two  territories, 
and  a white  population  which  far  outnumbers  the  Indian. 
Since  the  allotment  of  land  in  severalty  to  the  Indians,  and 
the  throwing  open  of  the  remainder  to  white  settlement, 
these  territories  can  scarcely,  with  propriety,  be  longer  called 
the  Indian’s  countrv.  There  are  white  people  everywhere. 

On  many  reservations  we  still  find  Indians  who  con- 
tinue to  wear  the  native  costume,  buckskin  leggings  and 
moccasins,  and  to  wrap  themselves  in  great  blankets. 
These  are  known  as  “ Blanket  Indians.”  In  some  tribes 
but  little  clothing  of  any  kind  is  worn  during  the  warm 
season  and  in  some  cases  a sheet  takes  the  place  of  the 
blanket. 

The  religious  condition  of  many  of  these  Indians  is 
deplorable  in  the  extreme.  Many  of  the  tribes  have  made 
but  little  progress  in  civilization,  and  less  in  Christianity. 
They  have  little  regard  for  the  marriage  tie,  and  their 
religious  ceremonies  are  too  often  still  heathenish.  They 
need  the  gospel  as  much  as  do  the  heathen  of  India  or 
China. 

With  this  preparatory  glimpse  at  some  phases  of  the 
Indian  question,  I think  we  are  prepared  to  visit  some  of 
our  mission  stations  in  Indian  and  Oklahoma  Territories, 
and  have  a peep  at  the  missionaries,  and  hear  them  tell  of 
some  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Cross  among  the  people  for 
whom  they  labor. 
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Second  Voice. 

At  5:30  Monday  evening  we  hear  the  “All  aboard”  at 
the  Union  Depot,  Chicago,  and  at  6:25  Wednesday  morn- 
ing we  find  ourselves,  bag  and  baggage,  at  Muscogee,  Indian 
Territory.  We  are  about  to  enter  the  depot  restaurant  for 
breakfast,  when  dear  Mrs.  Carey,  with  a great  heart  in  a feeble 
body,  appears  and  takes  us  for  refreshment — material  and 
spiritual — to  her  little  Bethel.  I am  sure  Jesus  is  an  abiding 
guest  in  Mrs.  Carey’s  home.  Her  work  is  not  directly 
among  the  Indians,  but  mainly  among  the  colored  people, 
of  whom  there  are  several  thousand  in  the  Creek  nation. 

Besides  her  personal  work  in  Muscogee,  Mrs. ^Carey’s 
influence  is  felt  in  many  places  at  a distance,  through  the 
letters  she  writes  and  the  help  she  gives  to  those  who  come 
to  see  her,  and  by  whom  she  sends  papers,  tracts,  hymn 
books  and  Bibles.  We  give  just  one  illustrative  incident : 
mother  visiting  her  children  in  another  part  of  the 
territory  found  there  a Bible  Band,  with  which  was  con- 
nected a temperance  society,  meeting  every  week.  Young 
men  had  taken  both  the  temperance  and  white  cross 
pledges  and  told  how  much  they  were  helped.  The 
daughter  said  : “ Mother,  you  know  how  much  I smoked  ? 
Well,  I’ve  given  it  up.  Mother,  won’t  you  take  the  tem- 
perance pledge?”  “No,”  replied  the  mother,  “I  like  a 
drink  when  I can  get  it.”  But  that  night  this  mother 
thought,  “ I cannot  stand  in  the  way  of  my  children  and 
others  who  will  drink  and  point  to  me  as  an  example;” 
and  she  signed  the  pledge.  “All  this  good  work,”  she 
says,  “ comes  from  the  papers  sent  to  my  daughter  by  Sis- 
ter Carey.” 

There  would  be  pleasure  and  profit  in  tarrying  longer 
here,  but  the  hack  is  waiting  to  take  us  to  the  Baptist 
Indian  University  at  Bacone,  three  miles  from  Muscogee. 
It  is  a school  set  on  a hill,  that  cannot  be  hid.  This  school 
is  sustained  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society, 
and  was  the  beginning  of  Baptist  educational  work  for  the 
Indians.  It  was  opened  in  a small  room  in  the  mission 
building  at  Talequah  in  1880.  The  present  beautiful  site 
was  secured  in  1882,  and  the  present  commodious  building, 
“ Rockefeller  Hall,”  was  completed  and  the  school  removed 
to  it  in  1885.  Over  five  hundred  students  have  enjoyed  the 
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advantages  which  this  school  affords.  These  have  come 
from  ten  different  tribes,  and  among  them  seventy  have 
been  in  preparation  for  teaching,  and  thirty-four  for  the 
ministry.  The  Bible  is  one  of  the  chief  text-books,  and 
the  best  period  of  the  day  is  given  to  its  study. 

During  its  entire  history,  until  his  transfer  to  heaven, 
April  22,  1896,  the  president’s  chair  was  filled  by  Prof. 
A.  C.  Bacone,  a most  devoted  friend  and  excellent  teacher. 
Prof.  J.  H.  Scott  now  fills  the  presidential  chair,  and  under 
his  leadership  the  school  is  making  gratifying  progress. 
The  president  has  the  co-operation  of  an  able  corps  of 
teachers,  among  whom  we  find  Mrs.  J.  A.  Bennett  and  Miss 
Laura  JK.  Dresser,  supported  by  the  Women’s  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society,  They  are  known  as  matrons,  and 
their  duties  are  mainly  to  be  to  these  young  Indians  what 
wise,  intelligent,  affectionate  mothers  are  to  their  sons 
and,  especially,  their  daughters  in  their  home  life. 

Mrs.  Scott  has  said  : “ A matron’s  duties  commence  with 
the  day.  Not  only  must  the  breakfast  be  planned  the  night 
before,  but  it  must  be  followed  step  by  step,  or  things  will 
go  amiss.  A large  part  of  our  help  is  from  the  students. 
They  have  had  little  or  no  training  at  home,  so  are  inex- 
perienced. They  are  as  irresponsible  as  they  are  ignorant, 
so  one  needs  a vast  amount  of  patience  to  get  through  the 
various  duties  that  confront  the  matron.  But  the  position 
affords  many  opportunities  to  help  those  who  are  strug- 
gling toward  better  things,  and  it  is  joy  to  instruct  and 
encourage  them.” 

There  is  much  to- interest  us  here,  but  our  trip  must  be 
a flying  one,  and  we  have  just  time  to  reach  the  station  at 
Muscogee,  and  take  the  south-bound  train  at  7:30  p.  m. 
^Ve  leave  it  two  hours  later  at  South  McAlester. 

Miss  Bradley  meets  us  here,  and  talks  very  fast,  for  she 
has  so  many  things  to  say,  and  so  much  to  show  us  during 
our  brief  stay.  She  works  among  all  classes,  but,  mainly, 
the  whites,  and  says  there  is  work  enough  on  her  field  for 
ten  missionaries.  She  sees  great  improvement,  and  espe- 
cially among  the  children.  “ I never  worked  harder,  and 
never  was  half  so  happv,”  is  her  testimony  as  she  bids  us 
good-by,  when  we  take  the  train  for  Atoka  in  the  morning. 
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Third  Voice. 

Still  traveling  southward,  a few  hours’  ride  brings  us 
to  Atoka,  where  we  are  welcomed  to  the  home  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Murrow.  Dr.  Murrow,  at  first  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  and  later  as  a rep- 
resentative of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society, 
has  given  more  than  forty  years  of  continuous  labor  for  the 
Indians,  a longer  period  than  any  other  missionary  of  any 
denomination.  His  wife  represents  the  Women's  Baptist 
Home  Afission  Society,  as  General  Missionary  and  Vice- 
President.  She  has  been  in  the  service  about  nineteen  years. 

Mrs.  Murrow  tells  of  encouragements  in  work  among  the 
young  people.  There  are  twenty  Baptist  Young  People’s 
Unions  in  Indian  and  Oklahoma  Territories,  and  we  find 
a good  one  at  Atoka.  The  children  are  fond  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Murrow,  and  call  them  Uncle  and  Aunt  Row. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  of  a growing  interest  in  missions. 
One  little  Choctaw  girl  had  saved  her  pennies  until  she 
had  Si.oo  in  her  little  box;  but  one  night  while  the  family 
were  all  away  from  home  the  box  was  stolen.  Her  little 
heart  was  almost  broken;  but  she  began  again  bravely, 
and  by  and  by  sent  .Vunt  Row  50  cents,  to  be  used  in 
helping  the  Kiowas. 

The  Atoka  Baptist  Academy  is  located  here,  and  we 
visit  it  and  witness  some  of  the  good  work  which  Prof. 
Rishel  and  his  corps  of  helpers  are  doing.  A true  help- 
meet is  Mrs.  Rishel,  and  she  is  our  own  missionary.  Many 
of  the  boys  and  girls  are  orphans  and  have  no  other  home; 
many  others  come  from  very  poor  homes,  not  only  in  a 
temporal,  but  in  a spiritual,  sense.  Mrs.  Rishel  is  a dear 
mother  to  every  one  of  them.  Many  of  these  children  are 
professed  followers  of  Christ,  and  growth  in  Christian  life 
is  manifest. 

We  would  like  to  see  more  of  the  work  here,  but  time 
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flies,  and,  accompanied  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Murrow,  we  re- 
sume our  journey  via  McAlester,  where  we  take  a train 
on  the  new  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railroad,  stopping  off  at 
We-wo-ka  for  a peep  at  Se7ninole  Academy,  Emahaka,  a five- 
miles’  drive  from  the  station.  With  the  exception  of  Miss 
Steer’s  salary,  which  is  paid  by  the  Women's  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society,  all  the  salaries  are  paid,  and  all  expenses 
provided  by  the  Seminole  nation.  They  are  very  proud 
of  their  school.  The  President  is  Rev.  W.  P.  Blake. 

To  Miss  Steer  is  intrusted  the  “mothering”  of  the 
girls.  She  gives  them  religious  and  industrial  instruction, 
looks  after  their  morals  and  manners,  teaches  them  to  care 
for  their  bodies  as  well  as  souls,  and  cares  for  them  when 
they  are  sick.  In  this  department  Miss  Millie  Henrikson 
has  succeeded  Miss  Ida  Harris  as  Miss  Steer’s  associate. 
Both  Miss  Steer  and  assistant  are  graduates  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Training  School. 

We  find  in  the  school  114  girls.  We  enjoy  Miss  Steer’s 
Bible  class,  where  thirty-eight  of  the  older  girls  are  pres- 
ent, and  her  sewing  class,  where  there  are  forty-five.  Miss 
Steer  says  she  finds  excellent  traits  in  these  girls,  and  that 
in  many  ways  they  are  like  .American  girls,  with  whom  they 
would  compare  more  favorably,  if  not  so  warped  by  their 
home  life.  The  school,  with  its  refining  influence,  means 
very  much  to  these  girls. 

Leaving  Emahaka,  a few  hours  brings  us  to  El  Reno, 
where  we  change  cars  and  take  a south-bound  train  for 
Chickasha.  We  go  to  the  little  hotel  for  dinner,  and  then 
take' the  train  for  Anadarko,  twenty  miles  distant. 

We  are  now  in  Oklahoma;  Anadarko  is  the  agency. 
Here  we  find  a government  school,  enrolling  seventy  In- 
dian children.  From  Anadarko  we  are  driven  four  miles 
to  the  Caddoe  and  Wichita  Mission.  This  work  is  in  charge 
of  Rev.  L.'J.  Dyke.  While  here  we  are  treated  to  a visit 
to  Coh-wots  and  his  wife,  Sid-e-as,  in  their  curious  grass 
house.  We  find  Sideas  and  her  young  daughter  busy  with 
their  needles.  The  interior  of  the  house  is  characteristically 
Indian,  but  clean  and  in  order,  and  the  inmates  hospitable. 
The  missionary  tells  us  they  are  good  people. 

Bidding  Godspeed  to  the  faithful  workers  at  this  point, 
the  early  morning  finds  us  en  route  to  Immanuel  Mission. 
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Fourth  Voice. 

Our  first  look  is  at  the  little  chapel,  “ Immanuel,”  built 
by  our  boys  and  girls;  the  belfrey  and  bell  represent  the 
contribution  of  boys  in  Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  Camden, 
N.  J.  Here,  too,  is  the  plain  stor)'-and  a-half  “parsonage,” 
which  until  the  coming  of  Rev.  H.  H.  Clouse,  in  April, 
1896,  to  assume  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  flock,  was  the 
home  of  “Our  Trio”  — Misses  Ballew,  Reeside,  and  Given. 
The  Kiowas  call  Miss  Ballew  “ Ma-ta-ma,”  “the  woman 
who  shows  us  how  to  do  everything.”  Miss  Reeside  is 
known  only  as  “ Aim-day-co  ” — “ Turn  this  way,”  because, 
they  say,  “She  found  us  in  the  dark,  on  the  wrong  road, 
and  she  cried,  ‘Turn  this  way,’  and  showed  us  the  Jesus 
road.”  Julia  Given  is  the  daughter  of  a Kiowa  chief,  who, 
at  her  birth,  gave  her  the  name  of  O-del-tay-tie,  “A  lock 
of  yellow  hair”  — significant,  when  we  remember  that  the 
Kiowa  brave,  returning  from  the  war-path,  so  named  his 
infant  daughter,  to  commemorate  his  recent  scalping  of  a 
white  woman. 

But  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  in  January,  1902,  we  find 
here  neither  Aim-day-co,  Ma-ta-ma,  nor  O-del-tay-tie.  Miss 
Reeside  has  been  compelled  to  leave  the  loved  work,  the 
victim  of  physical  prostration,  the  result  of  six  years  of 
intense  strain  to  one  all  unused  to  hardship  previous  to 
her  missionary  life;  Miss  Ballew,  with  the  approval  of  our 
board,  is  government  matron,  with  headquarters  at  Rainy 
Mountain  School,  and  Julia  is  now  Mrs.  George  Hunt, 
a happy  wife  and  mother  in  her  own  little  home  near  Saddle 
Mountain. 

W’e  are  gladly  welcomed  to  the  parsonage  by  Pastor 
H.  H.  Clouse,  and  his  excellent  and  capable  wife  who  now 
represents  the  Women’s  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  as 
Miss  Reeside’s  successor. 

The  morning  of  the  Sabbath  breaks  clear  and  calm. 
How  sweetly,  over  the  prairies,  sound  out  the  clear  tones 
of  the  bell,  calling  the  people  to  the  “Jesus  house,”  their 
“Sunday  home.”  As  we  listen,  it  seems  to  proclaim  the 
beautiful  name  given  to  this  mission  — “ Im-man-u-el,” 
“ Im-man-u-el  ! ” — “God  is  with  us.” 

Wagons  filled  with  Indian  men,  women,  and  children  are 
seen  coming  over  the  prairies,  and  soon  the  chapel  is  filled 
with  a clean,  quiet,  attentive  audience.  The  service  begins. 
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the  word  is  read,  hymns  are  sung,  prayers  ascend,  and  the 
pastor  proclaims  the  blessed  message  of  salvation. 

It  is  communion  Sunday.  On  the  table,  covered  with  spot- 
less linen,  is  a beautiful  communion  set,  the  gift  of  friends, 
and,  besides  the  missionaries,  there  gather  about  it  a com- 
pany of  baptized  believers,  all  of  whom,  only  ten  years  ago, 
were  Indians,  in  paint  and  blankets.  Our  hearts  are  moved 
when  we  remember  that  the  brown  hands  that  pass  to  us  the 
bread  and  wine  have,  in  former  days,  been  stained  with 
human  blood.  In  this  scene,  we  behold  the  fulfillment 
of  the  desire  of  Miss  Reeside’s  heart,  when,  before  her 
appointment,  she  said,  “ If  God  will  let  me,  I want  to  go 
to  the  Indians;  I want  to  go  to  those  in  paint  and  blankets, 
and  to  so  tell  them  of  Jesus  that  I may  see  them  clothed 
and  in  their  right  minds,  sitting  at  His  feet.”  The  present 
membership  of  the  church  at  Rainy  Mountain  is  169.  This 
number  includes  about  forty  boys  and  girls. 

After  this  service  we  have  the  privilege  of  shaking  hands 
with  many  of  the  members,  and  among  them  deacons  — 
Sane-co,  who  has  care  of  the  chapel  — Go-te-bo,  formerly 
a great  warrior  and  leader  in  the  war  songs,  now  the  Chris- 
tian poet  who  composes  Kiowa  hymns  full  of  gospel  truth, 
and  Chief  Big-Tree,  the  eloquent  speaker  and  earnest  ex- 
horter.  With  what  joy  we  greet  the  women,  who  welcome 
us  with  beaming  faces.  Ome-boke  comes  first.  She  is 
the  wife  of  Chief  Big  - Tree,  also  the  first  Kiowa  con- 
vert and  the  First  President  of  their  IVome/i's  AJissionary 
Society. 

Chapel  Immanuel  is  twice  as  large  as  when  we  first  saw 
it.  It  has  been  freshly  painted,  and  with  new  paper  on  the 
walls,  new  shades  at  the  windows,  and  new  pulpit  chairs, 
is  very  bright  and  clean.  Near  the  pulpit  is  a new  stained 
glass  window,  on  which  we  read  the  words,  “ Suffer  the 
little  children  to  come  unto  Me.”  This  is  to  commemo- 
rate the  fact  that  the  money  to  build  the  chapel  was  given 
by  boys  and  girls.  And  Kiowa  children  are  giving  their 
hearts  to  Jesus. 

While  here  we  see  Pastor  Clouse  hand  Alma,  the  fifteen- 
year-old  daughter  of  Chief  Big-Tree,  a silver  dollar,  as  pay 
for  interpreting.  Alma  had  not  expected  money  for  this 
service;  but  quickly  she  places  10  cents  in  her  pastor’s  hand 
as  a thank  offering,  saying,  ‘‘  I want  to  give  it  to  Jesus  for 
helping  me  to  talk.” 
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Fifth  Voice. 

The  next  stage  in  our  journey  carries  us  about  twenty 
miles  farther,  and  ends  at  Calvary  Chapel,  the  church  home 
on  Elk  Creek.  The  chapel  here  was  built  mainly  with 
money  contributed  by  women  in  the  Dayton  Association, 
Ohio.  In  the  parsonage  we  find  Rev.  G.  W.  Hicks,  his  wife, 
and  their  little  ones.  Mr.  Hicks  has  been  identified  with  the 
work  among  the  Kiowas  from  the  beginning.  He  has  proved 
earnest,  intelligent,  and  faithful  in  his  service.  The  church 
at  Elk  Creek  now  enrolls  forty-four  members,  among  whom 
are  Chief  Lone  Wolf  and  his  wife. 

From  Elk  Creek  we  journey  thirty  miles  eastward  to 
Saddle  Mountain,  where  we  find  Miss  Crawford  and  Miss 
Bare.  We  all  know  how  Miss  Crawford  came  here  alone  in 
April,  1896,  and  profoundly  impressed  the  Indians  by  this 
evidence  of  her  confidence  in  them.  “You  one  woman,” 
they  exclaimed,  “all  alone  among  Indians,  and  no  scared? 
We  like  this.  White  people  think  we  want  to  scalp  them; 
but  the  Great  Father  knows  our  hearts  better  than  they  do. 
He  talked  to  your  heart  and  told  you  to  come.  We  give 
you  our  hands,  and  our  hearts  are  open  to  you.  We  want 
you  to  sit  down  [stay]  with  us  long  time,  and  tell  us  of  the 
‘ Jesus  road.’  ” 

But  while  Miss  Crawford  was  brave,  it  was  thought  best 
to  send  her  an  associate,  and  first  Miss  McLean,  and  succeed- 
ing her  Miss  Bare,  was  sent  to  share  her  labors. 

At  first  Miss  Crawford  lived  in  a tepee,  then  in  the 
half  of  one  room  in  the  house  of  Lucius  Aitsan,  the  inter- 
preter; then  she  built  a room  and  a bath  attached  to 
Aitsan’s  house,  and  after  Miss  McLean  came  another  tiny 
house,  a short  distance  from  Aitsan’s. 

But  changes  have  come.  A number  of  Saddle  Moun- 
tain Indians  have  become  Christians.  In  1898  they  pledged 
160  acres  of  their  laud  to  Jesus,  and  organized  a missionary 
society,  which  they  called  “A  Light  on  a Mountain.”  Then 
they  decided  to  divide  their  offerings  into  two  funds,  one  to 
build  a church  on  the  land  they  had  promised  to  Jesus,  and 
the  other  to  help  send  a Jesus  woman  to  a tribe  of  Indians 
that  had  no  gospel  teacher.  They  also  agreed  that  there 
should  be  built  on  the  Jesus  land  a home  for  the  mission- 
aries. Now  this  land  has  been  set  apart,  and  is  held  by  the 
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Women's  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  The  Indians  have 
$600  in  bank,  with  which  to  build  their  church,  and  a Jesus 
woman  has  been  sent  to  another  tribe,  the  Hopi  Indians 
of  Arizona,  the  new  mission  being  known  as  “ Sunlight  Mis- 
sion,” to  correspond  with  “A  Light  on  the  Mountain” 
Society  at  Saddle  Mountain. 

And  what  next?  Why,  a home  for  the  missionaries. 
Think  of  Miss  Crawford  and  Miss  Bare  living  in  the  tiny 
house  with  one  room  and  a bath-room,  which  serves  also 
as  a clothes-closet,  which  has  been  moved  onto  the  land 
given  to  Jesus  and  held  for  Him  by  the  Women’s  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society. 

Miss  Crawford  tells  us  of  a visit  of  Miss  Reeside  and 
Miss  Ballew  just  after  the  house  was  moved  and  before  it 
had  been  properly  adjusted.  The  chimney  was  gone,  the 
veranda  askew,  the  windows,  save  one,  unshutable,  and  the 
door  unopenable.  The  cook  stove  was  in  the  shed,  with 
sixty-four  cracks  for  ventilation;  and  to  add  to  the  pleasant 
surroundings  rain  visited  the  settlement. 

While  she  was  cooking  a neighbor  scraped  a furrow 
around  her  with  the  hoe,  and  placed  some  boards  for  her 
to  stand  on,  and  then  held  a lantern  over  the  stove.  The 
frying  - pan  sizzled  and  sputtered  wickedly  as  the  water 
dropped  in  from  above;  but  she  managed  to  get  the  meal 
cooked  and  served  to  her  guests.  But  she  says,  “ I think 
the  girls  left  feeling  that  they  had  visited  an  ‘old  curiosity 
shop  ’ somewhere  between  the  Maelstrom  Whirlpool  and 
Mt.  Vesuvius.” 

Well,  we  find  the  chimney  rebuilt,  the  veranda  straight- 
ened, the  little  domicile  plumb,  so  that  doors  and  windows 
can  be  opened  and  closed,  and  the  interior  neat  and  coz)\ 
But  there  isn’t  half  room  enough  for  the  two  missionaries, 
to  say  nothing  of  a guest;  and  then  there  ought  to  be  a room 
for  the  Indians  who  come  and  go  constantly,  and  a room  for 
women’s  meetings  and  industrial  work.  When  we  come 
again  we  hope  and  expect  to  find  a home  which  will  re- 
flect credit  on  the  young  women  of  the  denomination,  and 
be  a comfort  and  help  to  the  missionaries. 

Here,  and  throughout  Oklahoma,  the  country,  after  the 
Indians  had  secured  their  allotments  of  160  acres  each,  was 
thrown  open  to  white  settlement,  and  we  find  the  white  race 
everywhere.  God  make  their  coming  a blessing  and  not 
a curse  to  their  red  brothers. 


Sixth  Voice. 


We  are  still  ten  miles  from  Ft.  Sill  when  darkness 
overtakes  us,  and  we  spend  the  night  in  the  three-roomed 
home  of  Stumbling  Bear,  the  uncle  of  Julia  Given.  In  the 
morning  we  breakfast  in  Mrs.  Stumbling  Bear’s  kitchen, 
and  about  noon  rein  up  at  the  postoffice  at  Ft.  Sill.  Here 
Rev.  E.  C.  Deyo  takes  our  party  in  charge,  and  following 
his  lead,  a twelve-mile  drive  brings  us  to  the  Comanche 
Baptist  Mission  and  Evangel  Chapel,  which  represents  the 
consecrated  gifts  of  a woman.  The  church  enrolls  fifteen 
members.  We  enter  the  mission  grounds  and  are  greeted 
by  Mrs.  Deyo.  Miss  Schofield  is  away  recuperating  ex- 
hausted strength,  and  we  miss  a welcome  from  our  little 
missionary.  We  know  her  heart  is  here.  Mr.  Deyo  has 
been  obliged  to  give  much  time  to  building,  fencing,  plow- 
ing, planting,  harvesting,  etc.,  etc.,  as  the  mission  property 
is  designed  to  furnish  a model  to  the  Indians.  But  he  has 
also  preached  the  gosi)el,  not  only  to  the  Indians  who  come 
to  the  chapel,  but  on  such  occasional  camping  tours  as  he 
is  able  to  take. 

When  we  were  here  several  years  ago  Miss  Schofield 
told  us  of  the  many  changes  she  had  witnessed  since  she 
came  to  the  Comanche  country.  Even  then  many  of  the 
Indians  had  folded  the  tepee  and  were  living  in  little  houses. 
Speaking  of  a tour  among  them,  she  said  : “ Everywhere 
we  went  we  saw  something  new  — sewing  machines,  har- 
nesses, and  furniture.  In  one  house  was  a new  set  of 
furniture,  and  a bed  made  up  just  like  white  folks,  and  the 
house  was  very  clean.” 

On  one  occasion  she  spent  a week  with  a Comanche 
family  and  taught  the  women  to  make  good  bread,  to  stew 
apples,  fresh  and  dried,  to  scallop  salmon,  and,  taking  care 
of  the  papoose  while  the  mother  did  the  family  washing, 
used  the  opportunity  to  make  suggestions  concerning  im- 
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proved  methods  of  cleansing  clothes.  She  assisted  her  in 
setting  the  table,  asked  a blessing  at  each  meal,  and  by  her 
example  taught  correct  table  manners.  In  the  evening  she 
gathered  the  family  for  a short  Bible  reading  and  prayer, 
teaching  them  to  associate  good  manners,  good  morals  and 
the  worship  of  God  with  life  in  the  new  little  house  which 
had  replaced  the  tepee. 

And  now  Mrs.  Deyo  tells  us  of  even  greater  changes 
that  have  come  to  the  Comanches.  The  country  is  no 
longer  theirs.  White  men  are  everywhere  and  the  Indian 
comparatively  an  unknown  quantity. 

White  men  have  come  with  their  hustle  and  push. 
Towns  have  sprung  up  almost  in  a day.  What  was  but  a 
few  weeks  ago  a quiet  prairie  is  now  a bustling  town  of 
seven  or  eight  thousand,  containing  all  kinds  of  stores,  as 
well  as  saloons,  dance  halls,  and  gambling  dens. 

She  says  : “ Our  hearts  ache  for  the  poor  Indian,  and 
we  pray  that  they  may  be  kept  from  the  evil  influence  of 
the  white  men.  Many  of  the  Indians  are  afraid  to  go  to 
town  on  account  of,  as  they  say,  ‘heap  bad  white  men.’ 
Yesterday  one  imitated  to  me  a drunken  man,  and  said, 
‘Indian  no  want  crazy  road.’  But  we  know  the  awful 
power  of  evil,  and  that  only  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart 
can  keep  these  children  of  nature  from  falling  into  traps 
set  by  Satan  to  catch  men.” 

But  we  are  glad  to  hear  her  add  : “ The  spiritual  pros- 
pects of  our  church  were  never  brighter  than  at  present. 
May  they  grow  brighter  until  all  the  Comanches  are 
brought  into  the  fold  of  the  Good  Shepherd.” 

With  these  words  in  our  ears,  we  take  our  last  look  at 
Evangel  and  are  driven  to  Ft.  Sill;  thence  we  proceed  by 
stage  to  Rush  Springs  on  the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  where 
we  take  the  north-bound  train  for  Geary,  Oklahoma,  via 
El  Reno,  where  we  change  cars. 
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Seventh  Voice. 

Rev.  Hamilton  received  his  appointment  from  the  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  June  i,  1895,  and  six 
months  later  had  the  joy  of  organizing,  with  thirty  mem- 
bers, the  First  Baptist  Church  among  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapahoe  Indians. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit,  early  in  1902,  we  find  two 
Cheyenne  Baptist  Churches,  one  near  Kingfisher,  with 
sixty-five,  and  one  at  Watonga,  with  fourteen  members. 

In  response  to  Mr.  Hamilton’s  urgent  appeal  the  Wo- 
men’s Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  in  November,  1896, 
sent  to  assist  him  Miss  Jayne  and  Miss  Spanswick,  whose 
headquarters  were  fixed  at  Watonga,  while  Mr.  Hamilton’s 
home  was  near  the  Kingfisher  chapel.  Miss  Spanswick 
was  subsequently  married,  and  failing  health  compelled 
Miss  Johnson,  who  succeeded  her,  to  leave  the  field,  and 
during  the  summer  of  1901  Mr.  Hamilton  moved  to  Wa- 
tonga. So  stopping  only  for  a service  in  the  Kingfisher 
chapel  we  pursue  our  journey  to  Watonga,  about  twenty 
miles  farther  west. 

Besides  the  work  done  in  meetings  in  the  chapels  and 
in  touring,  there  are  endless  opportunities  in  the  homes 
of  the  missionaries.  Here  come  some  old  people  on  a 
cold  day.  Miss  Jayne  prepares  some  quilt  pieces,  and  then 
puts  a new  lining  in  an  old  hood  worn  by  one  of  the  wo- 
men. The  new  lining  looks  so  well  that  it  is  decided  to 
turn  the  hood  wrong  side  out.  Then  the  old  man  wants 
strings  sewed  to  his  hat  so  the  wind  will  not  blow  it  off. 
A young  man  comes  with  some  photographs,  which  he 
wants  kept  in  a safe  place  until  he  calls  for  them,  and  an 
old  chief  comes  for  a satchel  he  had  left  for  safe  keeping 
two  weeks  before,  and  when  it  is  handed  to  him  he  reveals 
the  fact  that  in  it  are  Sioo  with  which  he  intends  to  pur- 
chase cattle  later;  a government  emplove  comes  for  some 
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reading  matter.  He  has  been  to  school,  and  finds  camp 
life  lonesome  and  irksome,  but  thinks  he  can  stand  it  if  he 
can  have  books.  Another  comes  to  have  a letter  written, 
several  for  medicine,  and  some  for  sewing.  In  each  case 
the  missionary  watches  for  the  opportunity  for  gospel 
teaching,  and  to  one  and  all  extends  an  invitation  to  the 
chapel  services. 

We  peep  into  the  Sunday  school  and  find  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton teaching  the  men,  with  Philip  Cook  to  interpret,  and 
Miss  Jayne  teaching  the  women,  with  Philip’s  wife  as  inter- 
preter. At  the  close  of  the  service  a young  woman  tells 
of  her  conversion,  and  is  accepted  for  church  membership 
after  baptism. 

Now  we  leave  the  chapel  and  are  placed  in  a buggy  in 
which,  in  its  place  in  a procession  of  wagons  filled  mostly 
with  Indians,  we  proceed  to  the  water  four  miles  away, 
and  see  the  young  woman  buried  with  her  Lord  in  bap- 
tism, and,  emerging  from  that  watery  grave,  signify  that 
henceforth  she  will  walk  with  Him  in  newness  of  life. 

We  have  visited  on  this  trip  only  those  missions  where 
are  located  missionaries  of  the  IVofnen's  Baptist  Hoine  Mis- 
sion Society.  There  are  others  which  we  have  longed  to 
see;  but  our  limited  time  made  this  impossible.  We  have 
been,  however,  very  fortunate  in  having  with  us,  during 
most  of  the  time.  Dr.  Murrow,  whose  long  life  among, 
and  labors  for,  the  Indians  have  made  him  very  familiar 
with  the  work  almost  from  its  beginnings.  As  we  have 
journeyed,  he  has  told  us  many  things  of  great  interest 
and  importance;  but  I have  already  taken  too  much  time, 
and  leave  another  to  give  you  a summary  of  facts  stated 
by  Dr.  Murrow. 


Eighth  Voice. 


“When  I reached  Indian  Territory,”  said  Dr.  Murrow, 
“Nov.  II,  1858,  there  were  a few  Baptist  churches  and 
about  1,200  Baptist  Church  members  in  the  territory. 
These  were  in  three  associations,  which  the  war  broke  up. 
Now  there  are  about  three  hundred  Baptist  churches  in 
Indian  and  Oklahoma  territories,  with  about  12,000  mem- 
bers, organized  in  seventeen  associations.  There  is  also 
a territorial  convention  designed  to  unite  all  the  Baptists 
for  strength  and  more  effective  work  in  missions.  Then 
there  was  not  a single  Baptist  mission  school  in  the  terri- 
tory; now  there  is  a Baptist  university,  with  property 
worth  $30,000,  and  four  Baptist  academies,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  pupils.” 

“ But,  Dr.  Murrow,”  we  ask,  “how  much  of  this  work 
is  purely  Indian  ?” 

“ By  recent  statistics  carefully  gathered  we  find  that 
there  are  in  Indian  and  Oklahoma  territories  about  80,000 
Indians  and  eighty  Baptist  churches,  or  one  Baptist  church 
to  every  1,000  Indians.  In  these  eighty  churches  there  are 
about  5,000  members,  or  one  Baptist  Church  member  to 
every  sixteen  Indians.” 

“Why,  Dr.  Murrow,”  we  said,  “ the  Indians  must  be 
natural  born  Baptists.” 

“Indeed  they  are,”  he  replied.  “By  far  the  greater 
number  of  full-blood  Indians  in  the  five  civilized  nations, 
who  are  Christians,  are  Baptists.  I have  seen  it  stated 
that  every  full-blood  Cherokee  who  is  a member  of  any 
Christian  church  is  a Baptist.  A Methodist  missionary 
who  had  labored  some  time  among  the  Seminoles  made 
this  statement:  ‘These  people  are  all  Baptists,  and  ought 
to  have  a Baptist  school;’  he  said  to  his  wife,  ‘this  is  not 
the  place  for  us,’  and  wisely  retired  from  the  field.  Yes, 
the  field  is  practically  ours.  The  American  Baptist  Home 
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Mission  Society  has  been  and  is  doing  a grand  work  here. 
It  is  now  sustaining  fourteen  missionaries,  who  labor  dis- 
tinctively for  the  Indians,  and  I do  not  believe  any  of  its 
fields  of  work  give  more  satisfactory  returns  for  the  time 
and  money  expended.” 

“Now,  husband,”  said  Mrs.  Murrow,  “you  must  not 
forget  the  Women’s  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.” 

“ No,  indeed,  I shall  not,  for  to  the  labors  of  the  mis- 
sionaries whom  this  society  has  sustained  and  is  sustaining 
among  the  Indians  are  due,  under  God,  many  of  the  recent 
triumphs  of  the  Cross,  especially  among  the  Blanket  In- 
dians. The  missionaries  of  this  society  are  wise,  conse- 
crated, and  successful  women.” 

Miss  Crawford  is  right  in  her  belief  that  it  pays  to 
send  women  missionaries  to  the  Indians.  More  of  them 
are  needed.  The  Caddoes  and  Wichitas  are  crying  for 
Christian  women  to  teach  them  Christian  womanhood. 
The  Sac  and  Fox  women  have  appealed  until,  almost  dis- 
heartened, they  say:  “That  society  does  not  want  to  help 
us,  or  it  would  send  us  missionaries.  Go  home  and  say 
to  your  sisters  in  the  States,  ‘Give  that  society  the  money 
and  it  will  make  glad  hearts  among  the  Indians  and  add 
stars  to  the  Savior’s  crown.’” 

We  thanked  Dr.  Murrow,  and,  with  grateful  hearts, 
started  on  our  homeward  journey,  firml}’^  convinced  that 
the  Indian  is  worth  saving,  and  that  it  is  better  economy, 
as  well  as  Christianity,  to  send  them  Bibles  rather  than 
bullets. 


The  foregoing  exercise  is  published  by  the  Women’s  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society,  2411  Indiana  Ave.  Price,  3 cents.  The 
map  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  pamphlet.  Much  pains  has 
been  taken  to  have  it  accurate.  An  enlarged  copy  of  the  map 
drawn  on  a blackboard,  or  on  paper  or  muslin,  will  be  a great 
help,  each  place  being  pointed  out  as  it  is  named  by  the  speaker. 

Each  of  the  eight  parts  of  this  exercise  is  printed  on  one  leaf 
of  two  pages,  so  that  by  dividing  the  pamphlet  in  the  middle,  the 
parts  can  be  readily  distributed  among  the  participants.  It  may 
be  well  to  have  two  copies,  one  for  the  leader  and  one  to  be 
divided  as  suggested. 

If  given  in  full,  forty-five  minutes  should  be  allowed  for  the 
exercise,  but  it  can  be  abbreviated,  if  necessary,  by  the  omission 
of  incidents  or  of  one  or  more  parts.  Mary  G.  Burdette, 

Cor.  Secy  Hri  B.  H.  M.  Society. 


